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Abstract A survey of 488 college students was 
conducted in Turkey to investigate the relationship between 
social network usage, shame and Internet addiction. It was 
hypothesized that a relationship between shame and social 
network usage was mediated by Internet addiction. First of 
all, according to simple regression analysis, it was found that 
shame significantly and positively predicted social network 
usage. A simple mediation model, which was applied with 
regression-based mediation analysis, showed that shame did 
not predict social network usage when Internet addiction was 
inserted in the model. Therefore, Internet addiction is a 
mediating variable between shame and social network usage. 
According to the results of mediation analysis, Internet 
addiction of college students is an important predictor in 
terms of social networking site (SNS) usage. 

Keywords Shame, Internet Addiction, Social Network 
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1. Introduction 

in recent decades, Internet use, particularly social 
networking, interactive games and online shopping, is 
increasing at a rapid and uncontrollable rate. This reality 
leads us to the problem of Internet addiction [1], Internet 
addiction has negative consequences on emotional, cognitive 
and behavioral development [2]. Despite the positive role the 
Internet can play in daily life when used in moderation, over 
time, its users tend to communicate less and spend less time 
with other people. So, they often experience disconnection 
from their relationships with other people [3]. When shame 
is considered in the scope of Internet addiction, it seems to 
lose its significance with regard to social networking usage, 
because individuals suffering from Internet addiction may 
not place importance on their social life. Thus shame may 
not be that important to the daily lives of Internet-addicted 
individuals, because that addiction itself has diminished their 
usual social communications. Consequently, their position as 
either a sociable person or a shamed person is not very 


relevant within the context of social networking. 

Shamed individuals can feel insecurity and low 
self-confidence [4]. These well-known characteristics of 
shame limit individuals from easily socializing with other 
people. Actually, social anxiety and shame have some 
similar characteristics. Shaw, Timpano, Tran & Joormann [5] 
reported that social networking platforms may become a 
social sphere, providing a secure area especially for 
individuals who feel anxious in social contexts and 
diminishing the anxiety level during socialization with other 
people. This increased comfort may be because online 
platforms can wipe away insecurity and unconfident feelings 
with the alternative of being able to contact other people 
without any face-to-face communication. Previous literature 
is consistent with the idea, noting that individuals with 
higher levels of social anxiety report a comparatively greater 
feeling of comfort when socializing online than when 
socializing face-to-face [6, 7]. It can be deduced from this 
information that shame may play an important role in online 
socialization. 

Various studies have investigated the affecting factors of 
SNS usage like social identity [8], social appearance anxiety 
[9], loneliness [6, 9, 10], low self-esteem [11, 12], social 
anxiety [5, 10], well-being [13, 14], life satisfaction [13, 15], 
happiness [13], depression [16], self-concealment [9], 
psychopathological profdes [17] and personality [18, 19]. 
Additionally, previous literature reported that individuals 
with Internet addiction report a higher level of depression 
and suicide ideation [20, 21], higher level of social anxiety 
[22, 23], lower level of life satisfaction and problem-solving 
abilities [24], higher level of hyperactivity disorder [23], 
higher level of dysfunctional social behavior and loneliness 
[21], higher level of insomnia, snoring, apnea, teeth grinding 
and nightmares [25] and higher level of aggression[26]. Few 
studies have examined the effects of shame on social 
networking usage and Internet addiction [27-32]. 

Computer-based communication is gaining more 
popularity and prevalence over face-to-face communication. 
With this fact, shamed individuals may avoid from 
face-to-face communication much more than ever before by 
using computer-based communication (either overusing 
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Internet or using SNS). As Young [33] stated, Internet 
addictions have a deep effect on one’s quality of social life. 
As such, a deep understanding about Internet addiction and 
SNS as it relates to shame may provide functional results. In 
the studies in Turkey, SNS was investigated in context of 
motivational sources for SNS, usage of SNS, SNS types, 
spent time on SNS, friends on SNS, meeting SNS friends 
offline, etc. [34-41]. 

It is expected that this study will contribute to related 
Turkish literature as well. As such, we aimed to answer two 
questions in the current study. It was predicted that 
individuals with higher levels of shame would report higher 
levels of social network use and Internet addiction. For this 
reason, one of the aims is to examine if shame has any effect 
on Internet addiction and SNS usage. It was tested that the 
relation between shame and SNS usage is affected by 
Internet addiction. So, the second aim of the study is to 
understand mediator effect of Internet addiction in relation to 
shame and SNS usage. The model of the tested hypothesis is 
provided in Figure 1. 



Figure 1. Model of the Mediational Role of Internet Addiction 
(Hypothetical Model) 

2. Research Design 

2.1. Participants 

The study uses the purposive convenience sampling 
approach, through which the drawn samples are both easily 
accessible and willing to participate in the study, considering 
a representation of students from different faculties and 
departments at Mugla Sitki Kopman University in Turkey. 
The research sample consisted of 488 voluntary students. 
The participants were selected among first-, second-, third- 
and fourth-grade students. Of the participants, 265 (54%) 
were female and 223 (46%) were male, and their age range 
was between 18 and 26 years (Mean: 20.31). Before the data 
collection process, purposes of this study were explained to 
the participants. Researchers created a confident atmosphere 
for participants in their own classrooms, and questionnaires 
were completed anonymously by them. 


2.2. Procedure 

In order to determine the factors that contribute to the SNS 
usage, the regression analysis was applied to determine 
whether Internet addiction and shame predicted SNS usage. 
Furthermore, the simple mediation model was tested with 
“Process plugin” for SPSS. Process plugin, produced by 
Andrew F. Hayes [42], was explained in “Introduction to 
mediation, moderation, and process analysis: a 
regression-based approach.” Process plugin works based on 
the assumption of Baron and Kenny’s [43] mediation and 
moderation approach. Baron and Kenny [43] laid out several 
requirements that must be met to form a true mediation 
relationship: 1) Regress the dependent variable on the 
independent variable; 2) regress the mediator on the 
independent variable; 3) regress the dependent variable on 
both the mediator and independent variable. This step (step 3) 
involves demonstrating that when the mediator and the 
independent variable are used simultaneously to predict the 
dependent variable, the previously significant path between 
the independent and dependent variable (Step 1) is now 
greatly reduced, if not non-significant. If the relationship 
between dependent and independent variables is reducing, 
the mediator variable is called a “partial mediator”; if this 
relationship becomes non-significant, then the mediator 
variable is called a “full mediator.” Process plugin executes 
all these steps simultaneously and presents all results in an 
output file. Thus, process plugin for SPSS was used to 
determine the mediating effect of Internet addiction on the 
relationship between shame and social media use. 
Additionally, the Pearson correlation coefficient was utilized 
to determine the relationships between variables among 
college students. 

3. Results 

3.1. Descriptive Data and Inter-correlations 

Descriptive statistics for all variables are presented below 
in Table 1. Means and correlation coefficients related to 
shame, Internet addiction and social media use are shown in 
Table 1. 


Table 1. Descriptive findings and correlation matrix for variables used in 
analysis 


Variables 

Mean 

Sd 

1 

2 

3 

1 - Shame 

10.55 

5.01 

1 



2-Intemet Addiction 

37.51 

14.62 

.32* 

1 


3-SNS Usage 

24.76 

10.26 

.18* 

.53* 

1 

*p < .01, n = 488 







Table 1 presents correlations between pairs of variables of 
the model. Analyses showed that there is a positive and 
significant relationship between all variables. As can be seen, 
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there is a positive and significant relationship between shame 
and Internet addiction (r=.32). There is also a positive and 
significant relationship between SNS usage and shame 
(r=. 18) and also between SNS usage and Internet addiction 
(.53). 

3.2. Mediating Analyses of Shame, Internet Addiction 
and Social Media Use 

By the means of mediation analyses, simple regression 
analysis applied to the data determined whether shame 
predicted social network usage or not. Results of a simple 
regression analysis for shame and SNS usage are shown 


below in Table 2. 


Table 2. Regression coefficients, standard errors and significance tests 
for the regression Model on SNS usage 


Predictor 

Coeff. 

SE 

P 

F 

R 

R 2 

Constant 

20.88 

1.07 

<.001 

16.24 

.18 

.10 

Shame 

.37 

.09 

<.001 


As can be seen in Table 2, regression analysis showed that 
shame significantly and positively predicted SNS usage 
(Coeff. = .37, 95% Cl: .19—.55; p<.001). The result of 
mediating analysis is shown in Table 3 and Figure 2 below. 


Table 3. Mediational model coefficients 


Predictions 

Consequent 

Internet Addiction 

SNS Usage 



Coeff. 

SE 

P 


Coeff. 

SE 

P 

Shame 

q 

.93 

.12 

.000 

c 1 

.02 

.08 

.7578 

Internet 

Addiction 


- 

- 

- 

b 

.37 

.03 

.000 

Constant 

ii 

27.67 

.1.46 

.000 

h 

13.70 

1.64 

.000 


R=32, R 2 = .10 

R=.53, R 2 = .28 

F(l, 486)= 55.36, p= .000 

F(2, 485)= 93.32, p= .000 




■.02 (. 37 *)- 


A 


SOCIAL 

NETWORK 

USAGE 


*p<.001, (z=6.42, p<.001) 


Figure 2. Model of the Mediational Role of Internet Addiction (Final Model) 
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As can be seen in Figure 2 and Table 3, the result of the 
mediation analysis showed that shame predicted Internet 
addiction (Coeff. = .93, 95% Cl: . 19—.55; p < .001); however, 
on the contrary, it did not predict SNS usage (Coeff. = .02, 
95% Cl: -.13- .19; p < .01) in the mediation analysis. Internet 
addiction significantly predicted SNS usage (Coeff. = .37, 
95% Cl: .31-42; p<.01), and also decreased the effect of 
shame on SNS usage (from .37 to .02). Two different 
regression coefficients are revealed: the first one concerns 
the predicting effect of shame on SNS usage (Coeff. =.37, 
p<.001); the second one concerns the predicting effect of 
shame on SNS usage when Internet addiction enters into 
analysis as a mediating variable (Coeff.=.02, p>.001). 
According to a Sobel test, there is a significant difference 
between the mentioned coefficients above (z=6.42, p<.001). 
Consequently, the results demonstrate that Internet addiction 
is a full mediator on the relationship between shame and SN S 
usage. 

4. Discussion 

In the current study, the association between shame, 
Internet addiction and SNS usage was examined. One of the 
findings suggests that shame predicts Internet addiction. 
Although few studies have examined the effects of shame on 
Internet addiction, the current result is consistent with 
previous studies. For example, Crapora, Messina, Severino, 
Fasciano, Cannella, Cacioppo and Baiocco [29] found shame 
as a predictor of Internet addiction. According to Chak and 
Leung [28], the higher the tendency of one being addicted to 
the Internet, the shyer the person is inclined to be. Huan, Ang, 
Chong and Chye [30] pointed out the mediating effect of 
loneliness on the relation between shyness and Internet 
addiction. The result is not surprising. Being ashamed may 
manifest itself in some behaviors such as avoidance of 
socialization and a preference to being alone. However, 
Internet usage has no social risk related to the reality of 
contact with other people. Therefore, this reality may lead 
ashamed individuals toward Internet overuse. 

One of the findings of this study is that Internet addiction 
is an important predictor for SNS usage. This finding 
supports previous studies that found that Internet addiction is 
associated with SNS usage [44-46]. Kuss and Griffiths [47] 
reported in their study that egocentric construction of SNS 
usage may attract individuals to using Internet excessively. 
According to the researchers, this may lead to positive 
experiences that can potentially drive the development of 
Internet addiction. Actually, it is very hard to separate 
Internet addiction from SNS usage, because SNS usage is an 
indispensable part of Internet usage. 

When participants’ SNS usage was evaluated in relation to 
shame, another finding of this study is that greater SNS 
usage is associated with feeling even more shame. This 
finding supports other studies reporting that shame plays an 
important role in social networking [5, 7, 10, 14]. 


Additionally, Ryan and Xenos [32] report that frequency of 
Facebook usage varies as a result of certain user 
characteristics, like shyness. Baker and Oswald’s [27] study 
results indicated shy individuals have a tendency to relate 
more between Facebook use and friendship quality when 
compared to their less shy peers. 

Orr et al. [31] found that shy individuals tend to spend 
much more time on Facebook, and that being shyer can 
equate to having more friends on Facebook. As Shaw et al. [5] 
stated, social networking platforms present a secure area in 
social contexts, especially for individuals feeling shame. For 
individuals experiencing shame, social networking is a 
channel, full of advantages, to communicate with many 
people without any face-to-face communication. For these 
individuals, contact with other people by social networking 
and socializing without anxiety is a perfect match. 

One of the findings showed that shame predicted SNS 
usage, but when Internet addiction steps into this association, 
the effect of shame decreases on SNS usage. More clearly, 
shame did not predict SNS usage when Internet addiction 
was a matter of the model. Therefore, Internet addiction is a 
mediating variable between shame and SNS usage. This 
result could be explained by the nature of Internet addiction. 
Internet addiction involves losing control and impairment of 
function [2]. With the view of having lost control, with or 
without shame, individuals want to use social networking. 
Because they are not controlling themselves, they most 
probably want to use Internet more and more, and the most 
well-known way of using Internet is through social 
networking [48]. With this impaired function, 
Internet-addicted individuals impair their daily life functions 
in their social life. Considering this fact, they may not give 
importance to the idea of being sociable or ashamed as 
before. Thus, Internet-addicted individuals, ashamed or not, 
lose the sense of shame’s importance while they are using 
social networking. 

In conclusion, the Internet addiction problem among 
young adults may become a public health problem, and it can 
have social repercussions on the user, including diminished 
social interactions, lessened social abilities and other 
behavioral problems in the public forum. As a fundamental 
result of this study, promoting people’s social abilities to 
cope with shame can decrease the Internet addiction problem 
and dysfunctional SNS usage. 

This study has several limitations. First, although we 
applied the sample validated and reliable scales, the survey 
method has its own limitations because it was based on 
self-report. Second, our results are not generalizable to the 
entire population of college students because this study is 
limited to some faculties of a Turkish university. However, 
since a primary goal is to test the theoretical relationships 
between the variables, our sample has enough statistical 
power to be effective in meeting this goal. Third, this study 
was conducted with a community sample. 

However, Internet addiction is a clinical problem and 
warrants additional study. For future research, replication of 
this study in a clinical sample could present important 
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implications. Additionally, this study may be conducted in 
different populations (for example, among different age 
ranges), which could present important implications. This 
can also help researchers to understand developmental 
differences within different life stages by means of the 
Internet addiction’s mediator effect’s link to SNS usage and 
shame. What is more, smart phone use makes it much easier 
to reach the Internet and social networks in daily life 
presenting a new avenue for addiction and, thus, speculation. 
As such, a new model can be tested by putting a smart 
phone-use variable into the equation of Internet use, SNS and 
shame. 

As deterrents to this issue, school counselors might 
consider conducting groups to help young adults cope with 
feeling shy in social situations. Also, more social activities 
and social works could be added to the school curriculum. 
This would begin to help young adults to cope with their 
Internet addiction risks or problems and overuse of social 
network. Furthermore, dysfunctional Internet use and its 
consequences on one’s social development may be presented 
to adolescents as a fact within appropriate activities in 
schools. 
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